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An account of the life, travels, and Christian ex- 


periencesin the work of the ministry of Samuel 
Bownas. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 

We have given copious extracts from the 
the life and travels of this dedicated servant, 
to the year 1740, the time of his return from 
his second visit to a 


in America. The 
succeeding three years e occupied in visiting 
a second time the North of England, and 
Ireland, in which journey he says, ‘‘I travelled 


in Ireland, exclusive of sea, six hundred and 
seventy-eight miles, and in England, nine 
hundred and thirty miles, which in all is 
sixteen hundred and eight miles, and save my 
illness at Bury, had my health as well as I 
could expect, being humbly thankfal that I was 
so strengthend both inwardly and outwardly to 
accomplish my journey so well, Hot having, that 
{ remember, left any thing undone in that 
nation, save something I had to say in the men’s 
meeting at Dublin, but their hasty "breaking up 
prevented it, which gave me uneasiness for 
vome weeks after, and I remark it here fora 
caution to others ; for I missed such an opportu- 
nity as I could never more expect to have, and 
this added to my uneasiness. Thus I saw that 
my fear of breaking in upon the meeting, and 
hindering their business, made me lose my time, 
so that 1 came off with a burden upon my mind.” 


A circumstantial account is given of the next 
six years, after which his journal appears to 
have been discontinued ; but the following testi- 
mony issued by the Monthly Meeting of which 
he was a member, furnishes a brief account of 


his labors during the four years subsequent to 
his death. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1857. 
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No. 20. 


From our Monthly meeting held at Bridport, the 
21st of the Ninth month 1755, to Friends at 
their Second-day’s Morning-meeting in Lon- 
don. : 

Dear Friends and Brethren,—The journal of 
our dear and worthy friend Samuel Bownas, 
seems to break off somewhat abruptly, ending 
the 2d of the Ninth month, 1749, and we cannot 
find he kept any account of his travels, labors 
and services in the ministry, from that time to 
to the time of his decease, which was on the 
second day of the Fourth-month 1753, during 
which time he took no long journeys, for being 
advanced in years, his hands shook and eye- 
sight failed him much, but he was very diligent 
in attending meetings both at home and in the 
neighborhood, ‘for twenty or thirty miles round, 
as long as his health and strength continued ; 
and his ministry was lively and powerful to the 
last, to the edification and comfort of those that - 
were favored with it, and his removal was a 
great loss to Friends in these parts, but we have 
reason to believe it was his great gain, for in his 
last illness, which was very short, he seemed 
quite sensible of his approaching change, saying, 
that he could not stay long with us, and hoped 
that kind Providence would be pleased to take 
him to himself, 

Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting, 

JOSEPH CURTIS, 
and several other Friends. 


by 


POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 


Many persons plead a love of truth as an 
apology for rough manners, as if truth was never 
gentle and kind, but always harsh, morose, and 
forbidding. Surely good manners and a good 
conscience are no more inconsistent with each 
other than beauty and innocence, which are 
strikingly akin, and always look the better for 
companionship. Roughness and honesty are in- 
deed sometimes found together in the same 
person, but he is a poor judge of human nature 
who takes ill-manners to be a guarantee of pro- 
bity of character ; or suspects a stranger to be a 
rascal, because he has the manners of a gentle- 
man. Some persons object’ to politeness, that 
its language is unmeaning and false. But this 
is easily answered. A lie is not locked up in a 
phrase, but must exist, if at all, in the mind of 
the speaker. In the ordinary compliments of 
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civilized life, there is no intention to deceive, 
and consequently no falsehood. Polite language 
is pleasant to the ear, and soothing to the heart, 
while rough words are just the reverse; and if 
not the product of ill-temper, are very apt to 
produce it. The plainest of truths, let it be 
remembered, can be conveyed in civil speech, 
while the most malignant of lies may find utter- 
ance, and often do, in the language of the fish- 
market. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| this excellent Christian, pastor, and instructor, 


died of a slow consumption, at the age mentioned 
above, at Aberdeen, in 1678. Besides the fruit 
of his personal labors, he left as a legacy to pos- 
terity this little treatise on practical religion, 


| « The Life of God’in the Soul of Man,” and nine 


short, but excellent discourses on religious sub- 
jects.* This work was at first designed for the 
private use of a friend of the author, but at the 
solicitation of some who had seen it, it was given 
by the latter to Dr. Burnet, afterward Bishop of 


We have recently been furnished with a pam- | Salisbury, with permission, to publish it. 


phiet entitled, “‘ The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,” by Henry Scougal, with a brief notice of | 
the author. We have read it with deep interest 
as the production of one who lived 200 years ago, 
and who finished his earthly career at the early | 
age of 27 years. 

making will speak for themselyes. We com- 
mend them to the careful perusal of our read- | 
ers.—Ep. 


The extracts which we design | 


THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 
My dear Friend, 

This designation doth give you a title to all 
the endeavors whereby 1 can serve your inter- 
ests ; and your pious inclinations do so happily 
conspire with my duty, that I shall not need to 
step out of my road to gratify you; but I may 
at once perform an office of friendship, and dis- 
charge an exercise of my function, since the ad- 
| vancing of virtue and holiness (which I hope 


you make your study) is the peculiar business of 
BRIEF SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. my employment. This, therefore, is the most 
Henry Scougal, the deeply pious and heaven- | proper instance wherein I can vent my affection, 
ly-minded author of the following pages, was | and express my gratitude towards you, and I 
born in June, 1650, and died at the early age | shall not any longer delay the performance of 
of twenty-seven. His father, Patrick Scougal, | the promise I made you to this purpose; for 
was for twenty years bishop of Aberdeen, a man | though I know you are provided with better 
of extraordinary talents and piety. Of such aj helps of this nature than anys can offer you— 
father, it is natural to expect a son of similar | Dor are you like to meet with any thing here 
character ; and in this instance, expectation is ; Which you knew not before—yet I am hopeful 
far outstripped by reality. He gave early indi- | that what cometh from one whom you are pleased 
cations of uncommon piety, and an extraordi- | to honor with your friendship, and which is more 
nary disposition for learning. At fifteen heen- | particularly designed for your use, will be kindly 
tered the University of Aberdeen. Here his | accepted by you; and (God’s providence, per- 
conduct rendered him as much superior to his , haps, may so direct my thoughts, that something 
companions, in a moral point of view, as his ex- | or other may prove useful to you. Nor shall [ 
traordinary talent set him above them in literary | doubt your pardon, if, for moulding my discourse 
attainments. His proficiency in philosophy, into the better frame, I lay a low foundation, 
belles lettres, history, mathematics, and the sci- | beginning with the nature and properties of re- 
ences, was truly remarkable. Scarcely had he | ligion,andall along give such way to my thoughts 
taken his degree, then only nineteen years of age, | in the prosecution of the subject, as may bring 
when he was chosen Professor of Philosophy in | me to say many things which were not necessary 
the University. After filling this station with | did I only consider to whom I am writing. 
honor to himself and profit to the University du- | Mistakes about religion. 
ring four years, he, by the advice of his father!. I cannot speak of religion, but I must lament 
and other respected friends, received holy orders, | that among so many pretenders to it so few un- 
and entered upon the charge of the parish of | derstand what it means; some placing it in the 
Auchterless, a small village about twenty ‘miles | understanding— in orthodox notions and opin- 
from Aberdeen. In this new office, he displayed | ions ; and all'the account they can give of their 
the most unwearied diligence, and the most fer- | religion is, that they are of this or the other per- 


vent zeal, united with that consummate prudence 
which distinguished the whole course of his life. 
After having remained in this charge about a 
year, and having acquired the love and venera- 
tion of all his flock, he was summoned, by the 
unanimous vote of the clergy of the diocese of 
Aberdeen, to the divinity chair of the Universi- | 
ty. For this office he was eminently qualified. | 
‘After a life of industry, usefulness, and honor, | 


suasion, and have joined themselves to one of 
those many sects whereinto Christendom is most 
unhappily divided. Others place it in the out- 


| ward man, in a constant course of external du- 


ties, and a model of performances ; if they live 





* These Sermons, and the following treatise, as ed- 
ited by Bishop Jebb, have just been issued by the 
Protestant Episcopal Press, in the 9th Vol. of the 
Parrish Library. (1831.) 
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peaceably, with their neighbors, keep a temper- 
ate diet, observe the returns of worship, frequent 
the church and their closet, and sometimes ex- 
tend their hands to the relief of the poor, they 
think they have sufficiently acquitted themselves. 
Others again put all religion in the affections, 
in rapturous heats and ecstatic devotion; and 
all they aim at, is to pray with passion, and think 
of heaven with pleasure, and to be affected with 
those kind and melting expressions wherewith 
they’court their Saviour, till they persuade them- 
selves that they are mightily in love with him ; 
and from thence assume a great confidence of 
their salvation, which they esteem the chief of 
Christian graces. Thus are those things which 
have any resemblance of piety, and at the best 
are but means of obtaining it, or particular ex- 
ercises of it, frequently mistaken for the whole 
of religion ; nay, sometimes wickedness and vice 
pretend to that name. I speak not now of those 
gross impieties wherewith the Heathens were 
wont to worship their gods: there are but too 
many Christians who would consecrate their 
vices, and hallow their corrupt affections ; whose 
rugged humor and sullen pride, must pass for 
Christian severity ; whose fierce wrath and bit- 
ter rage against their enemies, must be called 
holy zeal ; whose petulancy towards their supe- 
riors, or rebellion against their governors, must 
have the name of Christian courage and resolu- 
tion. 
What Religion is. 


But certainly religion is quite another thing, 
aud they who are acquainted with it will enter- 
tain far different thoughts, and disdain all those 
shadows and false imitations of it: they know 
by experience that true religion is a union of the 
soul with God, a real participation of the divine 
nature, the very image of God drawn upon the 
soul ; or, in the apostle’s phrase, ‘It is Christ 
formed within us.” Briefly, 1 know not how 
the nature of religion can be more fully expressed 
than by calling it a divine life ; and under those 
terms I shall discourse of it, showing first how it 
is called a life, and then how it is termed divine. 


The Permanency and Stability of Religion. 


I choose to express it by the name of /ife, first, 
because of its permanency and stability. Reli- 
gion is not a sudden start, or passion of the mind, 
not though it should rise to the height of a rap- 
ture, and seem to transport a man to extraordi- 
nary performances. There are few but have con- 
victions of the necessity of doing something for 
the salvation of their souls, which may push them 
forward some steps with a great deal of seeming 
haste, but anon they flag and give over; they 
were in a hot mood, but now they are cooled ; 
they did shoot forth fresh and high, but are 

uickly withered, because they had no root in 
themailvas. These sudden fits may be compared 
to the violent and convulsive motions of bodies 
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newly beheaded, caused by the agitations of the 
animal spirits after the soul is departed, which, 
however violent and impetuous, can be of no 
long continuance : whereas the motioys of holy 
souls are constant and regular, proceeding from 
a permanent arfd lively principle. It is true, 
this divine life continueth not always in the same 
strength and vigor, but many times suffers sad 
decays, and holy men find greater difficulty in 
resisting temptations and less alacrity in the per- 
formance of their duties ; yet it is not quite ex- 
tinguished, nor are they abandoned to the power 
of those corrupt affections which sway and over- 
rule the rest of the world. 


The Freedom and Unconstrainedness of Religion. 

Again, religion may be defined by the name 
of life, because it is an inward, free, and self- 
moving principle, and those who have made 
progress in it, are not actuated only by external 
motives, driven merely by threatenings, nor 
bribed by promises, nor constrained by laws ; but 
are powerfully inclined to that which is good, 
and delight in the performance of it: the love 
which a pious man bears to God and goodness, 
is not so much by virtue of a command enjoin- 
ing him so to do, as by a new nature instructing 
and prompting him to it; nor doth he pay his 
devotions as an unavoidable tribute, only to ap- 
pease the divine justice, or quiet his clamorous 
conscience ; but those religious exercises are the 
proper emanations of the divine life, the natural 
employments of the new-born soul. He prays, 
and give thanks, and repents, not only because 
these things are commanded, but rather because 
he is sensible of his wants, and of the divine 
goodness, and of the folly and misery of a sinful 
life; his charity is not forced, nor his alms ex- 
torted from him ; his love makes him willing to 
give ; and though there were no outward obli- 
gation, his heart would devise liberal things ; 
injustice or intemperance, and all other vices, 
are as contrary to his temper and constitution, as 
the basest actions are to the most generous spirit, 
and impudence and scurrility to those who are 
naturally modest ; so that 1 may well say with 
St. John, “ Whosoever is born of God, doth not 
commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him, and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God.”— 
1 Johniii. 9. Though holy and religious persons 
do much eye the law of God, and have a great 
regard unto it, yet it is not so much the sanction 
of the law, as its reasonableness, and purity, and 
goodness, which do prevail with them : they ac- 
count it excellent and desirable in itself, and 
thatin keeping of it there is great.reward ; and 
that divine love wherewith they are actuated, 
makes them become a law unto themselves. 

Quis legem det amantibus ? 
Major est amor lex ipse sibi. 


Who shall prescribe a law to those shat love? 
Love’s a more powerful law which doth*tthem move. 


In a word, what our blessed Saviour said of 
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himself is in some measure applicable to his fol- 
lowers, that it is their meat and drink to do 
their Father’s will. And, as the natural appe- 
tite is carried out towards food though we should 
not reflect on the necessity of it for the preserva- 
tion of our lives ; so are theyscarried with a 
natural and unforced propension towards that 
which is good and commendable. _It is true, ex- 
ternal motives are many times of great use to 
excite and stir up this inward principle, espe- 
cially in its infancy and weakness, when it is of- 
tén so languid that the man himself can scarce 
discern it, hardly being able to move one step 
forward but when he is pushed by his hope or 
his fears ; by the pressure of an affliction, or the 
sense of a mercy; by the authority of the law, 
or the persuasion of others. Now if sucha per- 
son be conscientious and uniform in his obe- 
dience, and earnestly groaning under the sense 
of his duliness, and is desirous to perform his 
duties with more spirit and vigor ; these are the 
first motions of a divine life, which, though it be 
faint and weak, will surely be cherished by the 
influences of heaven, and grow into greater ma- 
turity. But he who is utterly destitute of this 
inward principle, and doth not aspire unto it, but 
contents himself with those performances where- 
unto he is prompted by education or custom, by 
the fear of hell, or carnal notions of heaven, can 
po more be accounted a religious person, than a 
puppet can be called a man. This forced and 
artificial religion is commonly heavy and languid, 
like the motion of a weight forced upward : it 
is cold and spiritless, like the uneasy compliance 
of a wife married against her will, who carries it 
dutifully towards the husband whom she doth 
not love, out of some sense of virtue and honor. 
Hence also this religion is scant and niggardly, 
especially in those duties which do greatest vio- 
lence to men’s carnal inclinations, and those 
slavish spirits will be sure to do no more than is 
absolutely required: it is a Jaw that compels 
them, and they will be loath to go beyond what 
it stints them to; nay, they will ever be putting 
such glosses on it as may leave themselves the 
greatest liberty: whereas, the spirit of true reli- 
gion is frank and liberal, far from such peevish 
and narrow reckoning ; and he who hath given 
himself entirely unto God, will never think he 
doth too much for him. 


Religion,a Divine Principle. 

By this time I hope it doth appear, that reli- 
gion is with a great deal of reason termed a life, 
or vital principle ; and that it is very necessary 
to distinguish betwixt it and that obedience 
which is constrained, and depends on external 
causes. I come next to give an a@tount why I 
. defined it by the name of divine life ; and so it 
may be called, not only in regard of its fountain 
and origival, having God for its author, and 
being wrought in the souls of men by the power 
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of his Holy Spirit; but also in regard of its na- 
ture, religion being a resemblance of the Divine 
perfections, the image of the Almighty shining 
in the soul of man ; nay, it isa real participation 
of his nature—it is a beam of the eternal light— 
a drop of that infinite ocean of goodness : and 
they who are endued with it, may be said to have 


‘God dwelling in their souls, and Christ formed 
within them.’ 


What the Natural Life is. 


Before I descend to a more particular consid- 
eration of that divine life wherein true religion 
doth consist, it will perhaps be fit to speak a lit- 
tle of that natural or animal life, which prevails 
in those who are strangers to the other; and by 
this I understand nothing else but our inclina- 
tion and propension*towards those things which 
are pleasing and acceptable to nature; or self- 
love issuing forth and spreading itself into as 
many branches as men have several appetites 
and inciinations : the root and foundation of the 
animal life I reckon to be sense, taking it largely, 
as itis opposed unto faith and importeth our per- 
ception and sensation of things that are either 
grateful or troublesome to us. Now these ani- 
mal affections, considered in themselves, and as 
they are implanted in us by nature, are not vi- 
cious or blameable ; nay, they are instances of 
the wisdom of the Creator, furnishing his crea- 
tures with such appetites as tend to the preser- 
vation and welfare of their lives. These are in- 
stead of a law unto the brute beasts, whereby 
they are directed towards the ends for which 
they were made: but man being made for higher 
purposes, and to be guided by more excellent 
laws, becomes guilty and criminal, when he is so 
far transported by the inclination of this lower 
life, as to violate his duty, or neglect the higher 
and more noble designs of his creation. Our 
natural affections are not wholly to be extirpated 
and destroyed, but only to be moderated and 
overruled by a superior and more excellent prin- 
ciple. Ina word, the difference betwixt a reli- 
gious and a wicked man is, that in the one, di- 
vine life bears the sway ; in the other, the ani- 
mal life doth prevail. 

(To be continued.) 


All that your friend says to you, as to his 
friends, is intrusted to you solely. Much of 
what a man tells you, in the hour of affliction, in 
sudden anger, or in an outpouring of his heart, 


should be sacred. In his craving for sympathy, 
he has spoken to you as his own soul. 


It isa good thing to be prompt, active, and 
decided ; but nothing is ever done well that is 
done in a hurry. Festina lente, says the Latin 
maxim—Hasten slowly. It is the only mode by 
which you can accomplish a purpose with accu- 
racy as well as celerity. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 293.) 


I saw him in his own light, by that blessed 
and holy medium, which of old he promised to 
make known to all nations ; by that eye which 
he himself had formed and opened, and also 
enlightened, by the emanation of his ewn eternal 
glory. 
ss Thus I was filled with perfect consolation, 
which none but the Word of Life can give. It 
was then and not till then I knew that God is 
love, and that perfect love which casteth out all 
fear. It was then I knew that God is eternal 


light, and that in him there is no darkness at | 


all. 


I was also highly favored with a view and 
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of the earth and sea, their ranks and subservi- 
ences one to another, and all of them to the 
children of men. 

By the sun, moon, and stars, the innumerable 
host of Heaven, and infinite worlds,’ and that 
boundless space which they move and roll in, 
without interfering, or in any way annoying one 
another, as all depending one upon another, as 
meet helps and coadjutors ; all connected with- 
out a charm, and all governed by the steady 
laws which the Almighty word and Fiat that 
gave them being, and formed them, placed them 
under, and settled them in. 

But, as the diadem of all, and the only true 
and certain way, when it pleased the Most High, 
by the effusion of his own goodness, to reveal in 
me the Son of his love, even his wisdom and 


certain demonstration of the manner of the power, by whom he designed and effected all 
operation of the Almighty, in assuming human | things, then I was taught to fear Him; then I 
nature, and clothing therewith his inaccessible | was taught to love Him, then, oh! then, and 
divine light and glory, even with an innocent, | not aright till then, was my soul instructed and 
holy and divine soul and mind, homogeneal to | informed indeed. 


the children of men: and this as with a vail, | 
whereby the Most High hath suited himself, 
and condescended to the low condition of man, 
and in whom also man, being refined and tried 
gold and thereby fitted for the Holy One, can 
approach to him, as by a proper medium, and 


But these secret operations were’ confined to 
| my own breast, so that no one knew anything of 
| them ; only an alteration was observed in me, 
but the cause of it was not seen. I put off my 
youthful airs, my jovial actions and address, and 
laid aside my sword, which I had worn, not 


therein abide and dwell with the Lord, and enjoy , through design of injury, or fear of any, but as 
him forever. /a modish and manly ornament. I burnt, also, 


From benceforth I desired to know nothing | my instruments of music, and divested myself 
but the Lord, and to feed on that bread of life | of the superfluous parts of my apparel, retaining 
which he himself alone can give, and did not | only that which was necessary or deemed decent. 


fail to minister daily and oftener than the morn- | I declined the public worship, not with a design 
ing: and yet of his own free will and goodness, | to join myself to any other sect ; for I was rather 
he was pleased to open my understanding, by | apt to conclude, from what I had then observed, 
degrees, in all the needful mysteries of his king- | that these manifestations were peculiar to me, 
dom, and the truths of his Gospel; in the pro-| and there was not any people I might properly 
cess whereof he exercised my mind in dreams, | associate with; and also, at that time, I was 


in visions, in revelations, in prophecies, in divine | induced to believe, that one day I should be 


openings and demonstrations. 

Also, by his eternal and divine light, grace, 
spirit, power and wisdom; by his word he 
taught, instructed and informed my mind; and 
by temptations also, and provings, which he 
suffered Satan to minister, that | might see my 
own weakness and dangers, and prove to the 
utmost the force and efficacy of that divine love 


and truth by which the Lord, in his boundless | 


oodness and mercy, had thus visited my soul. 
By all things I saw and heard in his wonder- 
ful creation; by my own mind and body, and 
the connection and duration of them as one for 
a time; by their separation, and distinct exist- 
ence of each by itself, in very different states 
and modes, as if they had never been in union, 
or composed one man; by the differing states; 
ranks, and understandings of the children of 
men, their superiority, inferiority, offences and 
aids, the motive of every natural man to act 
regarding only himself. 
By the animals, reptiles, and the vegetables 


obliged to oppose the world in matters of reli- 


| gion, but when or how that should be brought 
| to pass I did not foresee. 


Remaining in a still and retired state, and 
the Book of Life being opened in my mind, I 
read what the Lord himself, by the finger of his 
power, had written, and the Lion of the tribe of 

| Judah had opened there; and the Scriptures of 
Truth, written by Moses and the prophets, the 
evangelists and apostles of Christ, were brought 
to my remembrance daily, when I did not read 
them, and made clear and plain to my under- 
standing and experience, as far as they related 
to my own state, and also in a general way ; 
though I lusted not to know any mystery or 
theory contained therein, other than the Lord, 
in his own free will and wisdom, thought fit to 
manifest. 

And one night being in bed, and allsleep and 
slumbering being involuntarily suspended, and 
my mind quiet and easy, and directed toward 
the north, about the second hour in the morning, 
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and, after a short space, “I beheld a storm to| north, he took the trumpet from his mouth, and 
arise in the Northern Ocean, towards the North | held it in his right hand, with his arm stretched 
Pole; and looking steadfastly upon it, and the | towards the east, and his face still towards the 
heighth, fury, and force of the mighty waves, I | north, with his eyes intent towards heaven ; his 
saw an army innumerable walking thereon, ! right ear turned upward, reclining toward the 
toward the south : and when they came ashore, | east ; his mouth a little open, and his breath 
they covered the whole breadth of the Island of , glowing therefrom as a lambent flame; and as 
Britain, and all the northern lands; and the! one hearkening, with deep attention, for fresh 
rear I could not see, or whence they issued. | orders from the King of Kings. 

They were strangers in the earth ; such ashave| ‘But I looked unto himself alone, and, in the 
not been known : their apparel plain, appearing | twinkling of an eye, he set the trumpet to his 
as if they had come from far, and travelled long. | mouth again, with majesty and zeal, and, turn- 
But I saw no provision, baggage, sword, spear, | ing it toward the earth, the breath of his mouth 
or weapon of war, but only staffs in their hands, | there through was as a stream of fire and brim- 
suiting their journey. Their countenances were | stone, which pierced the earth, drove it hither 
grave, sober and calm, importing wisdom and and thither, and melted the stones before him. 
peace; and they offered no violence or hurt unto | «The city was then alarmed, and pale death 
any: and yet all nations, being surprised and | appeared on every face, the gay of this world 
amazed, with great and sudden fear, fled before were astonished, and the mighty thereof in war 
them ; and they did not pursue, otherwise than | trembled in great amazement and fear, but knew 
by walking forward in the same steady pace and | not where to hide themselves.” 

order as upon the stormy seas, which had not; My sleep then vanishing, and being fully 
obstructed their march. The inhabitants of awake, the blessed effects of this voice remained 
Britain, and of other lands, of all stations, ages, in my mind, with heavenly consolation, un- 
sexes, and ranks, as distracted and confounded , known to the dead, and the sons and daughters 
with fear, and flying as for their lives, when none | of men, in the state in which, by nature, they 
pursued, fell, many of them by the way; and} are. 

lest they should be overtaken, when no man | (To be continued.] 

gave them chase, they cried out aloud, with con- } 

fused shrieks and voices, raising their trembling | EDWARD STABLER’S LETTER OF ADVICE TO HIS 
hands and intermitting voices towards heaven, | DAUGHTERS. 


(which they had deeply offended and neglected Petersburg, 3d mo. 31st, 1781. 

before,) to implore deliverance from the dread-| My dear daughters,-—You are now arrived 
ful army, which offered them no harm. And j at an age, and are also blessed with understand- 
when Britain’s children arrived at her southern- | ing, which will enable you to distinguish be- 
most bounds, she joined herself to the land of | tween good and evil, and to know what is right 
the ancient Gauls. And all nations thus flowing | and what is wrong. You are left motherless, 


together, as the concourse of the waters into one | and it is uncertain how soon you may be father- 
sea, they vanished together, and I saw them no/|less; however, you will be in a manner so at 
more.” present. It will therefore require more thought- 
2d mo., 1689. Some weeks after this, having | fulness and care on your part, to fill your stations 
been in a very sound sleep I was awakened in | in life with propriety and reputation ; and in 
this manner: ‘ There appeared a city, near the | case time and ability should not be afforded me, 
gates whereof stood the fairest house therein, | to give you any farther counsel or assistance, I 
which was high and magnificent, into which a} have set down a few things which I desire you 
man of low stature seemed to enter; he was| may frequently read, and seriously attend to. 
habited as a post or courier of a prince, bringing} In the first place, consider that you have noth- 
great and swift commands and news, with ajing but what you have received. All your 
trumpet in his right hand, transparent as fine | abilities, both of body and mind, are given you 
polished crystal, and without wrinkle or wreath, | by your Heavenly Father, and you must give an 
and therewith he sounded towards the north, ) account to Him how you have employed them. 
with a strong, constant, equal and inarticulate | He hath also placed His witness in your hearts, 
voice; and the breath of his mouth issuing | which will be a faithful monitor to you on all 
through it, was a flame of fire, in the form of a| occasions, and will not fail to reprove you for 
two-edged sword. evil thoughts, evil words, or evil actions, but will 
‘This voice raised me from the dead, (for I | also afford you the answer of peace in your own 
thought I had been in the grave,) and the cogent | breasts, when you do that which is right. There. 
attractive virtue thereof drew me towards him | fore, attend diligently to it, and watch its mo- 
that sounded’; and, filled with awful reverence, | tions ; and befure you engage in any matter of 
I stood on his right hand; though he uttered|importance, seriously consider how it will ap- 
not a word, and I was likewise silent. pear in the eyes of Him, who sees and knows 
“ Having finished his sounding towards the | even your most secret thoughts ; and if it should 
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have a tendency to promote the glory of God, 
and the good of your fellow creatures, it will 
bring peace ; but if it should only have a ten- 
dency to gratify a vain mind, or sensual inclina- 
tion, it will bring sorrow. This care and these 

‘ considerations will not prevent you from enjoy- 
ing the comforts of this life, but will give youa 
truer taste and sweeter relish for them. 

Carefully guard against pride, high-minded- 
ness and self-conceit, and be modest and humble. 
Cleanlinessand neatness, accompanied with plain- 
ness, is commendable ; but a disposition to imi- 
tate and follow the vain and changeable fashions 
which are now so prevalent, will neither procure 
you peace of mind, the love of God, nor the 
affection and regard of good men and women. 

You are now going to a strange place, and 
much depends on your conduct, to make it profit- 
able to yourselves, and agreeable to those with 
whom you may reside. You will have the op- 
portunity, (if you make a right use of it,) both 
on your journey, and at other times, of making 
observations which may be useful to you in your 
several stages through life. 

When I have beheld the poor negroes toiling 
under an overseer, some of themalmost naked, and 
others quite so, and perhaps not bread enough 
to satisfy their appetites, I have said in my heart, 
they are children of the same Universal Father 
that Iam why then am I placed in a situation 
so much more easy and agreeable? It is from 
the mercy and favor of God and not from any 
merit of mine. Surely then much more is re- 
quired of me. When I have seen many poor 
families not able to procure necessary food and 
clothing, many of them laboring under painful 
sickness and disease, which I have been exempt 
from, some deprived of the use of their senses, 
and others of the use of one or more of their 
limbs, I have had to query with David, “ what 
shall I render to the Lord, for all His benefits 
tome?” I hope and believe that some such 
thoughts and considerations will some times 
oceur to you, and when they do, I entreat you 
not to put them away, but cherish and encourage 
them ; if you give them their weight, you will 
find them to convey both pleasant and profitable 
instruction ; they will teach you to be humble, 
and make you thankful to the Giver of every 
good gift, for the many blessings and favors 
bestowed upon you and many others. 

They will also teach you to be courteous and 
civii to all, let their station in life appear ever 
so low, and make you delight in doing good, and 
affording assistance to others, when it is in your 
power. 

You may have many snares, temptations and 
difficulties to pass through, but always keep in 
remembrance that there is.a God above, who is 
all powerful and able to deliver, and so merciful 
that He “ will not suffer you to be tempted above 
what ye are able ; but will with the temptation 
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also make a way of escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it.” But then you must not depend 
upon your own strength, but seek unto Him for 
wisdom and ability, for unto them who ask in 
sincerity, ‘“‘ He giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” 

Be particularly careful of your reputation, for 
if that be once blasted it is scarcely ever to be 
regained. Be not too familiar with young men, 
nor court their company, neither admit them 
into confidence, that may lesson the dignity of 
character that ought always to be maintained by 
the virtuous and amiable of your sex. 

Marriage is the most important act in this 
life; and if you should marry, not only your 
temporal happiness depends upon making a right 
choice, but it may also be a means of promoting 
or hindering your spiritual progress. Therefore 
be very careful and upon your guard ; do not fix 
your affections upon those who may be unworthy 
of you, and pretend they love you, neither trust 
altogether to your own judgment in a matter of 
such moment, but diligently seek for wisdom 
and direction from above, and if you should not 
have me to consult with, do not be ashamed to 
consult and advise with some weighty, sober 
friends on the occasion, who may have more 
knowledge of the person than you have. 

Do not set your mind upon, nor look for great 
things in this world; neither give encotrage- 
ment to any who are not religious, or that you 
think you cannot love sincerely ; and before you 
fix your choice make particular enquiry into his 
natural disposition and moral conduct. 

From the present appearance of affairs, it does 
not seem likely that I shall have much left to 
give you; it will therefore be necessary for you 
to be frugal and industrious, and learn to be 
satisfied with real necessaries ; for happiness con- 
sisteth not in the possession of abundance, but 
in having food and raiment, and being therewith 
content; if you ‘seek first the kingdom of 
Heaven and the righteousness thereof,’ youmeed 
not fear but all things necessary will be added 
unto you; and I can tell you for your encour- 
agement, that when I was separated from both 
father aud mother, the Lord was my preserver 
in my youth, and my deliverer out of many 
temptations. I can therefore say unto you, as 
David said unto his son Solomon, “know you 
the God of your fathers, and serve Him with a 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind; if you 
seek Him, He will be found of you, but if you 
forsake Him, He will cast you off forever.” 

I have committed these few hints to writing 
in order to give you an opportunity of perusing 
and considering them when I[ may be dead and 
gone. I once more entreat you to choose the 
Lord for your portion, and seek for “ the wis- 
dom which is from above, which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits ;” and if I should 
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never see you again in this world, remember the 
advice of an affectionate parent, who ardently 


desires and prays for your happiness, both here 
and hereafter. 


EDWARD STABLER. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1857. 





We have been gratified to observe that the 
request made to the subscribers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, in one of our former numbers, has 
not passed by unnoticed. They have occasion- 
ally forwarded from their stores of old manu- 
scripts, valuable mementoes of the piety and 
experience of those who lived in other times. 
In our columns of this day’s issue, we publish a 
letter of advice from Edward Stabler of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, to his daughters, written in the 
year 1781. The good sense and fervent piety 
which animated the bosom of this jugicious pa- 
rent, recommend his admonitions to the atten- 
tive perusal of our readers. He appears to have 
been encompassed by many trials; he had lost 
the beloved companion of his days, and his chil- 
dren were motherless; his fellow-countrymen 
were at that time enduring the darkest period 
of their revolutionary struggle; the operations of 
commerce, of agriculture and of the mechanical 
arts, were either quite suspended, or much in- 
terrupted, and the privations of the mémbers of 
the Society of Friends were greatly increased 
by their want of conformity to the warlike dis- 
position of the times, yet with few exceptions 
they remained steadfast to the faith which 
breathes ‘ peace on earth and good will to men.” 
The spirit of this faith appears to have covered 
our friend as with a mantle ; he does not indulge 
himself in severe strictures against the powers 
who had produced such a train of circumstances» 
but endeavors by his Christian precepts to lead 
his daughters into that straight and narrow way 
wherein they might experience safety, though 
surrounded by outward besetments. His abid- 
ing concern, therefore, appears to have been, to 
place in an impressive manner before their 
view the idea of their accountability, the im- 
portance of cherishing a humane spirit, and 
the certainty of an increase of happiness to those 
whose attention is steadily directed to the admo- 
nitions of the Divine Monitor and Counsellor 
in the heart, whose teachings present to the 
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dedicated pilgrim a foretaste of those glorious 
realities which are out of the reach of the muta- 
tions of time. 

Thus exercised with matters of vital inter. 
est, he does not pass over, as unnecessary attain- 
ments, the acquisition of useful knowledge, the 
cultivation of courteous and agreeable manners, 
and cleanliness, neatness and plainness (sim- 
plicity in dress, whilst he deprecates pride, high- 
mindedness, and self-conceit. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, 
that Edward Stabler, of Petersburg, Va., was 
the father of the late Edward Stabler, of Alex- 
andria, whose powerful and eloquent ministry, 
together with his extensive information on liter- 
ary and scientific subjects, and his benevolence 
and usefulness as a citizen, caused him to be ex- 
tensively known and respected. 


Diep,—In Bristol, Bucks County, on the 10th inst., 
of consumption, Mary Anna CroaspaLe, aged 18 
years, 2 mo. andi day. A member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, On Fifth day evening, the 2nd of the 7th mo.» 
at the house of his son-in-law Cyrus Griest, in Monal- 
len Township, Adams County, Pa., Samuet Cook, Sen. 
a member of Warrington Monthly Meeting, York 
County, Pa. in the 85th year of his age. 

» On Seventh day morning, the 11th of 7th 
month, at her residence in Horsham Township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., Hannan, wife of Jacob 
Walton, in the 56th year of her age. A valued mem- 
ber of Horsham Monthly Meeting. Although attended 
with severe physical suffering, her close was a peace- 
ful one, her work having been attended to, and her 
duties performed in the * day time.”?. Her remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial ground at Horsham, 
on 3d day the 14th of 7th mo., 1857. 

» On the morning of 4th mo., 3d, 1857, at the 
residence of his son Edward, in Fall Creek township, 
Madison Co., Ind., Asram VERNON, in the 84th year 
of his age; he was formerly a resident of Chester Co., 
Pa. 


NATURE AND POWER OF COMETS. 


Although comets occupy an immense space 
in the heavens, surpassing millions of leagues, 
yet, on account of the absence of atmosphere in 
those regions permitting fluids to be infinitely 
rarefied, the matter of these bodies is reduced to 
the most feeble proportions. Sir John Herschel 
says, that the tail of a large comet as far as any 
idea can be formed of it, is composed of a few 
pounds of matter, and perhaps, only of a few 
ounces. And M. Babinet, well known in both 
hemispheres as one of the greatest authorities of 
the age, in physical astronomy, has gone so far 
in respect to this subject as to say that the earth, 
in coming in collision with a comet, would be no 
more affected in its stability than would a rail- 
way train coming in contact with a fly. 
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AIDS AND OBSTAOLES TO SELF-CULTURE. 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The mere acquisition of elementary truths— 
the outline of knowledge obtained at school—is 
but a key to a casket—a gate by which we enter 
upon the more recondite paths of true knowledge. 
School education (so called) is often but a bad 
preface to an unreadvolume. The key is forced 
upon us, but we alone can open the casket; we 
have the preface read to us, but we alone can 
read the book. The fruit of this tree of know- 
ledge never falls: it must be plucked. The tree 
never grows unaided: it must be pruned and 
tended ; but the more it is pruned, the faster it 
grows ; the more the fruit is plucked, the quicker 
it is re-produced. Knowledge is a sparkling, 
ever-flowing stream that marks out a track of 
verdant loveliness in the desert of human igno- 
rance. 


To pluck this fruit, to drink of this stream, is 
man’s duty, if he would fulfil the purposes of his 
creation. ‘ That the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good ;”” God has given reason to be de- 
veloped—mind to be cultured—soul to be ele- 
vated ; and this, despite obstacles in us and 
without us. Self-culture and improvement are 


as clearly our duty as Adam’s duty in the Garden 
of Eden was to dress it and to keep it. 


The first great aid to self-improvement is lite- 


rature. The literature of this country isso vast 
and so accessible to the determined student, that 
the difficulty lies in the selection of books; and 
the danger is rather that the number may pro- 
duce apathy to each book, than that any one 
volume may be read simply from its accessibility. 
One tolerably good book well used is more pro- 
ductive of good than a library skimmed over. 
The greatest men have often begun with but one 
old book, which they have read over and over 
again ; while many ashallowpate has devoured a 
pyramid of books, but it has never been digested. 
Read and mark, agd you will learn and digest. 
Read much and superficially, and your mental 
digestion will become impaired, and your mind 
will be incapable of assimilating the food you re- 
ceive. Study history, and you will incidentally 
acquire the teachings of philosophy. Art, sci- 
ence, ethics, political economy—all are in one 
sense subservient to history ; they are all com- 
municated to man by her agency; and if we 
would understand our present relation, or con- 
template the future with any serenity, we must 
reverently listen to her story of the past. In 
this land of cheap publications and books there 
is no lack of historical treasures; but they are 
too hastily and cursorily read. Associative study 
should be oftener resorted to. Take a standard 
book—let a few students meet, and one read aloud 
certain chapters; let the listeners take notes, 
from which they may write out from memory the 
principal facts ; let them meet again, discuss the 
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events of the period, the springs of action in the 
performers, the resulting effects on succeeding 
times, and this one period of their country’s his- 
tory will be, as it were, painted upon the mental 
retina. The student, in reading, should have a 
constant companion—a common-place book or 
index rerum. When any remarkable fact or 
striking passage occurs that is peculiarly de- 
serving of retention, it should be noted in the 
index ; and years afterwards it may be readily 
found. The index rerum should be entered in 
a blank book, say of 150 or 200 pages, ruled in 
columns two or three inches wide ; it should be 
divided alphabetically in the usual proportions to 
each letter. While the student is reading, the 
index rerum should be within reach, and any- 
thing specially noteworthy may then be readily 
entered. Not one minute will be occupied by 
such a brief entry, and yet the reader will 
gradually acquire a ready key to all the more 
important facts in his library. How often the 
student wants a fact, a brilliant passage, a cogent 
argument, which he knows he has somewhere, 
but—where? Such an index will be found in- 
valuable to those who read for permanent instruc- 
tion. The common-place book is merely an ex- 
tension of the index rerum : itis larger, say folio 
size, 300 pages, and affords room for extracts 
from works we may never see again; notes of 
the student’s opinions of the books he read8&, ete., 
duly indexed. 

Another aid to self-culture is the attendance 
upon lectures. Lectures by eminent men, on the 
most important subjects, are constantly delivered 
in our great towns. But the objections urged 
against reading, by the idle and careless, that 
they cannot remember what they read, applies 
with double force to the lecture. There are but 
two remedies for this—the cultivation of memory 
and the taking notes. For the latter purpose 
any system of short-hand is available to secure 
the substance ; and even a self-made system of 
contracted long-hand will enable the student to 
note some of the more salient points of the lec- 
ture. Half a dozen facts noted at a time, and 
entered in the common-place book, will usually 
adhere to the memory in the process ; and if not, 
they may be readily found when wanted. Most 
of our great writers and thinkers have resorted 
to these aids. 

Associations of young men, for purposes of 
study and mutual improvement, for the inter- 
change of thought and sentiment, and for the 
perusal and discussion of essays, may be made 
subservient to the most beneficial ends. They 
may be perverted, but they are on the whole 
productive of good. Mechanics’ Institutionsand 
Literary Associations are especially adapted for 
those whose early education has been neglected. 
When Aristotle was asked what boys should be 
taught, he replied, “ What they will want to 
practice as men.”” Hundreds of those who have 
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not been taught on this principle,—and how few 
have,—thus annually educate themselves. 

A combination of these aids to culture will af- 
ford the external apparatus for the acquisition of 
knowledge. To fix them into one focus should 
be the aim of the student. Concentrate them 
as much as possible on one subject at a time. 
Read upon it; heara lecture uponit; take notes 
of the more prominent points ; and, lastly, write 
upon it; and, in nine cases out of ten, by the 
use of these means, you will acquire a respecta- 
ble acquaintance with it. 

A glance at some of the chief obstacles to self- 
culture, and we have finished. “ Want of time” 
is the stereotyped excuse, which a little self-ex- 
amination would often prove to be want of in- 
clination ; for the indifference and apathy within 
us are far more formidable barriers to progress 
than all the obstacles that exist without us. Late 
hours of business is one of the great evils of this 
great country; but it is rapidly becoming miti- 
gated. The bane of long hours of daily toil is 
one which needs no comment now from us—it is 
admitted on all hands. The only difficulty is 
the remedy, which, as has been proved over and 
over again in the most practical way, often lies 
with the young men themselves. While they 
aim at more time for self-improvement, let them 
well use what they have, and opportunities of 
siballien will not be wanting. 


Want of purpose is far more fatal to the im- 


provement of the mind than want of time. 
Most of those who have elevated themselves 
from the ranks of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, have first made their own op- 
portunities, and then rightly used them. Have 
an object ; let it be a good one; steadily pursue 
it; and you will be surprised how much time 
you have previously thrown away. 

Frivolous pursuits—the mere tickling of the 
ear, pleasing the eye, or gratifying the palate— 
take up far too mich of the attention of the young 
men of the present age. What must necessarily 
be the mental condition of that young man who 
spends his whole leisure in lounging, gossipping, 
dressing, smoking, and the evanescent amuse- 
ments which are regularly set as traps for the 
butterflies of society? Knowledge and wisdom 
are not thus to be won. We must sow, if we 
would reap ; we must work, if we would win the 
reward. Ifthe great philosopher Theophrastus 
could say, at one hundred and seven years old, 
that life was too short for the student, and that 
it terminated just when we were beginning to 
solve its problems, how much rather may wesay— 

*¢ Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 


Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.”’ 


In conclusion: one of the most devoted stu- 
, dents of modern days has left us a saying which 
it would be well for the young men of our day 
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wisely to use: “I can truly affirm,” he says, 
‘that my studies have been profitable and avail- 
ing to me only in as far as I have endeavored to 
use immediately my other knowledge as a glass 
—enabling me to receive more light, in a wider 
field of vision, from the Holy Scriptures.” — Lei- 
sure Hour. 


Extract from a Review of Maury’s work “ upon 
the great and watery empire of the Globe.”’ 


“ There is a river in the ocean. In the se- 
verest droughts it never fails, and inthe mightiest 
floods it never overflows. Its banks and its bot- 
tom are of cold water, while its current is of 
warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and 
its mouth. is in the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf- 
stream. There is in the world no other such 
majestic flow of waters. Its current is more 
rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, and 
its volume more than a thousand times greater. 
Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as the Caro- 
lina coasts, are of an indigo blue. Theyare sodis- 
tinctly marked, that this line of junction with 
the common sea-water may be traced by the eye. 
Often one-half of the vessel may be perceived 
floating in Gulf-stream water, while the other 
half is in common water of the sea; so sharp is 
the line and suth the want of affinity between 
these waters ; and such, too, the reluctance, so 
to speak, on the part of those of the Gulf-stream 
to mingle with the common water of the sea.” 


This eloquent passage delineates, in terms hap- 
pily chosen, some of the most strikmg features 
of this wonderful stream. But there are yet 
others to be noted ; and we shall dwell somewhat 
in detail on a natural phenomenon thus remarka- 
ble: one, moreover, in which we, the people of 
the British Isles, have a direct and momentous 
interest, as well in reference to commerce and 
navigation, as to its certain and various influences 
on the climate under which we live. 


The general description of the Gulf-stream» 
apart from any present question as to its sources, 
is that of avast and rapid ocean-current, issuing 
from the basin of the Mexican Gulf and Carib- 
bean Sea; doubling the southern cape of Flori- 
da; pressing forwards to the north-east, in a line 
almost parallel to the American coast ; touching 
on the southern borders of the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, and at some seasons partially pas- 
sing over them ; thence, with increasing width 
and diffusion, traversing the whole breadth of 
the Atlantic, with a central direction towards the 
British Isles; and finally losing itself, by still 
wider diffusion, in the Bay of Biscay, on our own 
shores, and upon the long line of the Norwegian 
coasts. Its identity in physical characters is 
preserved throughout the many thousand miles of 
its continuous flow—the only change undergone 
is that of degree. As its waters gradually com- 
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mingle with those of the surrounding sea, their 
deep blue tint declines, their high temperature 
diminishes, the speed with which they press for- 
ward abates. But taking the stream in its total 
course, it well warrants the vivid description of 
our author, and the name he bestows upon it of 
‘a river in the ocean.” This epithet (bringing 
to memory the poi Oxszvcio of Homer), is, in truth, 
singularly appropriate to this vast current, so 
constant and continuous in its course, and so 
strangely detached from the great mass of ocean 
waters; which, while seemingly cleft asunder to 
give path to its first impulse, are yet ever pres- 
sing upon it, gradually impairing its force and 
destroying its individuality. 

The maximum of velocity, where the stream 
quits the narrow channel of Bemini, which com- 
presses its egress from the gulf, is about 4 miles 
an hour. Off Cape Hatteras in North Carolina, 
where it has gained a breadth of 75 miles, the 
velocity is reduced to 3 miles. On the parallel 
of the Newfoundland Banks it is further reduced 
to 1} miles an hour, and this gradual abatement 
of force is continued across the Atlantic. The 
temperature of the current undergoes similar 
change. The highest observed is about 85° Fah. 
Between Cape Hatteras and Newfoundland, 
though lessened in amount, the warmth of the 
stream in winter is still 25° or 30° above that of 
the ocean through which it flows. Nor is this 
heat wholly lost when it reaches, and is spread 
over, the coastsof Northern Europe. The waters, 
thus constantly flowing to us from the tropical 
regions, bring warmth, as well as abundant mois- 
ture, to our own islands ; and [reland especially, 
upon which they more directly impinge, doubt- 
less derives much of its peculiarity of climate, 
its moisture, verdure, and abundant vegetation, 
from this source. Were it needful to seek proof 
of the permanence of the great natural phenom- 
enon of which we are speaking, we might find it 
in those curious passages of ancient geogra- 
phers,—Pomponius Mela, and J. Solinus Poly- 
histor, for example—which describe the peculi- 
arities of the Irish soil and climate eighteen cen- 
turies ago, almost as we should depict them now. 
But the influence of the Gulf-stream does not 
stop even here. The climate it may be said to 
convey is diffused, more or less, over the whole 
Norwegian coast; the aspects and produce of 
which singularly contrast with those of the cor- 
responding latitudes in North America, Green- 
land, and Siberia. Other causes doubtless con- 
tribute to this effect ; but none, we apprehend, 
so largely or unceasingly. 

The influence of the temperature of the Gulf- 
stream upon animal life in the ocean is very cu- 
rious. The whale so sedulously shuns its warm 
waters, as almost to indicate their track by its 
absence; while yet abundantly found on each 
side of it. The physical reasons are doubtless 
thesame which prevent this great marine mammal ! 
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from ever crossing the equator from one hemis- 
phere to the other—a fact now well ascertained. 
The various species of fish, which are firm and 
of excellent flavor in the colder belt of sea upon 
the American coast, lose all their good qualities 
when taken out of the Gulf-stream, running 
closely parallel to it. On the other hand, the 
more delicate marine productions, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, which multiply and prosper by 
warmth, are redundant in the Gulf-stream, even 
after it has quitted the tropical regions whence 
its heat is derived. The food is thus matured 
for the whale field of the Azores, where this huge 
denizen of the seas flourishes in colder waters 
amidst the abundance so provided. 

Lieut. Maury describes yet other peculiarities 
of this wonderful current. Its waters are found 
to be warmest at or near the surface, cooling 
gradually downwards, so as to render it probable 
that there is a bed or cushion of cold water be- 
tween them and the solid earth lying below. 
Again, the surface of the stream is shown to be 
not strictly a plane ; but having its axis or cen- 
tral portion raised somewhat higher than the 
level of the adjoining Atlantic ; thus giving it 
a sort of roof-shaped outline, and causing the 
surface water to flow off on each side. The ex- 
istence of such surface current has been proved 
by boats floated near the centre of the stream, 
which drift cither to the east or west, accorling 
to the side of the axis on which they may be. 
This curious fact has been attributed to the cen- 
tral waters of the current being the warmest, 
and, therefore, of least specific gravity. It may 
be so; but we cannot altogether discard another 
physical cause, viz., the enormous lateral com- 
pression exercised upon the stream by the ocean 
waters through which it forces its way; tending 
to heap it up towards the axial line. ‘Those who 
have beheld the wonderful spectacle of the Ni- 
agara River, three miles below the falls, so urged 
and compressed into a narrow ravine, that the 
middle of the stream rises twelve or thirteen feet 
above the sides, will be able to conceive this 
hydrodynamic influence, even on the wide scale 
of operation which we have now before us. 

There is some evidence that the waters of the 
Gulf-stream, when emerging from the Caribbean 
Sea, are salter than those of the Northern At- 
lantic through which they flow. But as the dif- 
ference scarcely exceeds a half per cent, we hesi- 
tate in believing, with Lieut. Maury, that this 
greater saltness is the soul source of the deep 
blue color they assume. We receive too with 
some distrust his speculations on what he con- 
siders the probable “‘ galvanic qualities” of this 
great stream. We have little doubt, indeed, 
that the electrical element pervading, in one or 
other of its forms, the whole material world— 
giving motion and change to masses as well as 
molecules, and evolved or altered itself by every 
such motion and change—may have some con- 
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cern, as cause or effect, in the natural phenome- 
non before us. -But we perceive at the present 
time so much tendency to make use of this great | 
power as the basis of vague and fruitless specu- 

lation, that we are always suspicious in the out- 

set, when we find its agency invokedfto solve a 

physical problem. In the present fnstance we | 
see no especial reason for having reqourse to it. | 
The physical conditions of the Gulf-§tream—its 

definite direction, its force, its temprature, its 

saltness, its relation to Atlantic winds and 

storms, and its tardy intermingling with the mass 

of ocean—may be referred, with more or less 

probability, to other natural causes in certain and 

constant operation. We cannot exclude electri- 

city from the number, but we must not invoke 

it on the slender evidence which our author 
places before us. 


BEATTIE’S METHOD OF TEACHINGsHIS SON. 


In the corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any person of the circumstance, [ wrote 
in the mould with my finger the three initial 
letters of his name, and sowing garden cresses 
in the furrows, covered up the seed, and 
smoothed the ground. Ten days after this he 
came running to me, and,jwith astonishment in 
his countenance, told me that his name was 
growing in the garden. I laughed at the report 
and seemed inclined to disregard it; but he in- 
sisted on my going to see what had happened. 
“Yes,” said I carelessly, on coming to the 
place, “I see it is so; but what is there in this 
worth notice? Is it not mere chance?” and I 
went away. He followed me, and taking hold 
of my coat with earnestness, ‘It cannot have 
happened by chance—somebody must have con- 
trived matters so as to produce it?” “So you 
think,” said I, that what appears as the letters 
of your name cannot be by chance?”’ “ Yes,” 
said he, with firmness, “I think so.” “Look 
at yourself,” I replied, “and consider your 
hands and fingers, and legs, and feet, and other 
limbs ; are they not regular in their appearance, 
and useful to you!” He said they were. ‘“‘ Came 
‘ then hither,” said I “ by chance?” ‘ No,” 

e answered, “ that cannot be ; something must 
have made me.” “ And who is that something?” 
Lasked. He said, “Ido not know.” I had 
now gained the point I hadaimed at, and saw 
that his reason taught him (though he could not 
express it) that what begins to be must have a 
cause ; and that what is formed with regularity 
must have an intelligent cause. I therefore told 
him the name of the Great Being who made 
him, and all the world; concerning whose ador- 
able nature I gave him such information as I 
thought he could in some measure comprehend. 
The lesson affected him greatly, and he never 
forgot either it or the circumstance that intro- 
duced it.— Beattie’s Life. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


[Selected] 
TRUST IN THE LORD. 


See the light tenants of the barren air : 

To them, nor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 

Naught but the woodland, and the p!easing song; 

Yet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 

On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

To him they sing when spring renews the plain; 

To him they call in winter’s pinching reign; 

Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain : 

He hears the gay and the distressful call, 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace ; 

Observe the various vegetable race: 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 

Yet see how warm they blush! how bright they 
glow! 

What regal vestments can with them compare! 

What king so shining! or what queen so fair! 

If ceaseless thus the fowls of heaven he feeds ; 

If o’er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 

Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they.” 


Tho’ griefs unnumbered throng thee round, 
Still in thy God confide, 

Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide. 


RAMBLINGS IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


Leaving Harrisonburg for Weyer’s Cave, we 
pass in nearly a southerly direction, through a 
hilly yet productive country, watered by the 
south branch of the Shenandoah. This stream 
we were obliged to ford, (for the “ Old Domin- 
ion” has yet to form the intimate acquaintance 
of bridges,) though it was very much swollen, 
and fording rendered quite dangerous by the 
late rains. 0 

The Cave is situated in the northern part of 
Augusta county, 17 miles north-east of Staunton, 
and about the same distance south of Harrison- 
burg, in a hill a few,miles west of the Blue 
Ridge. We arrived at the Hotel kept by the 
guide, about 9 o’clock A. M., and were informed 
that 11 was the hour for entering the Cave. 

In the meantime we were entertained by an 
account of its discovery—by our polite host, 
the guide. He said that in the year 1804, these 
hills and the mountains to the east were ranged 
by a veteran Nimrod in the person of Bernard 
Weyer. One day, while visiting some traps 
set upon the side of this hill, he missed one, and 
traced the robber (a lawless ground hog) to his 
domicil, a hole near by. 

Prompted not so much by the wish to dis- 
cover and arrest the thief, as to recover his trap, 
Weyer, one day, with spade and pickaxe, made 
a vigorous assault upon his hiding place, and a 
few moments’ labor brought him to the ante- 
chamber of this stupendous cavern. He entered 
it and there found the trap for which he was 
searching, safely deposited. At that time the 
entrance was rather difficult of access, but by 
the enterprise of the present proprietor of the 
cave, it has been enlarged and rendered quite 
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commodious. Hence, by a mere accident, one} Room, which from its peculiar beauties is thought 
of the most beautiful and wonderful of nature’s| by many equal to any in the cave. ; 
master-pieces, after having been concealed for} To convey upon paper, or even without seeing 
ages from the gaze and investigation of man, | to imagine, correct ideas of the magnificence of 
was thrown open to his view; and now is the| this room is impossible. The ceiling is inlaid 


resort of the admirers of nature’s beauties, of | with the most brilliant stalactites resembling 
the curious loving and wonder searching: world. | 


cone-shaped shells, and the sides are variegated 
At about 300 yards from Weyer’s is the en- | with sparkling incrustations of the most fragile 


trance to Madison’s Cave, which was well known, | texture, making the — am that = pe 
and much visited long before the discovery of | shame the gaudy, affected magnificence an 
Weyer’s, and the beauties of which were honored | pompous splendor of the finest — palace. 
with a description from the pen of Jefferson, | Compared with this, the finest, the most com- 
but it is now passed by the visitor, as unworthy | plicated and wonderful works of art, are mere 
his notice when compared with its younger yet | common-place, unsightly structures. As this is 
more imposing rival. But the hour has me = ee ae to = = a 
~ et and a company of — dies | t 7 — the Temp e, just passe — ; 
and gentleman are waiting impatiently to start. | and trom thence pass under a swinging gallery 
After providing ourselves with clothes, which an | to a chamber containing stalagmites, supposed by 
occasional splashing of mud, or dropping of | some to resemble heathen deities, the Madonna 
water, or clambering over rocks will not injure, | and her infant, birds, &c., and hence called the 
: oe ha Ponies of > path _—— oem There : aoe — 
rom the hotel to the cave. e arrive at the | here and we pass on to the into one of the 
entrance, and by request of our guide, seat our- | two passages leading into the Lawyer’s Office, 
selves in the wooden cot built over it, until we | thence to Weyer’s hall, the Armory, and back 
are each provided with a candlestick and lighted | again by the other. In Weyer’s Hall are two 
candle. stalagmites which have been named after himself 
Upon enquiry our guide informed us that | and dog, in honor of his discovery of the cave. 
there never had been found any poisonous gases | In the Armory, hung from the ceiling, is a thin, 
in the cave, and that the air (the temperature | circular-shaped ‘stalactite deposite, called from 
of which is 54} Fahrenheit at all times,) was|the resemblance it bears to that ancient imple- 
bracing and healthful. 
given an emphatic “yes” to the call of “all; But were we to dwell upon particulars here, 
ready,” we commenced descending, at an angle | and minutely describe every object of interest, 
of about 20°, and a few moments brought us to | the task would be, if not endless, at least tedious, 


After our company had | ment of war, Ajax’s Shield. 


the Statuary Chamber, which has received its 
name from a number of perpendicular stalag- 
mites, resembling small statues, scattered about 
the floor. Directly above this chamber and 
connected with it by an“aperature through its 
roof, is another room irregular in shape, called 
the Gallery. From the Statuary Chamber, we 
pass through a high yet narrow passage into 
Solomon’s Temple, thought by many to be the 
finest room in the cave. Its general shape is 
irregular—yet its general course is at right 
angles to the direction of the cave. Here the 
first curiosity that meets the eye of the visitor, 
is a seat or throne, glittering in the light of the 
candles with sparry incrustations, and reminding 
him at the first glance of the idea he has formed 
of its namesake, Solomon’s Throne. To the 
right of this is a wave-like stalagmitic formation, 
reaching nearly from the ceiling to the floor, 
not unaptly named the Cataract. Near its 
centre, and raised perhaps two feet from its sur- 
face, stands a stalagmite, to which some unskilled 
nomenclator has given the name of Sam Patch. 
With little veneration and less appropriateness, 
we find the name of ‘the wise man” prefixed 
to nearly every object of interest in this cham- 
ber. 

Our guide next conducted us to the Shell 


to both writer and reader. 

But we return to the main passage through 
the Pantheon, and the next room which we pass 
through is called the Twin Room, from the 
pairs of stalactites and stalagmites scattered 
over it. Upon a close examination of the con- 
eretions which line the walls and ceiling of this 
room we find much that resembles the finest and 
most exquisitely wrought, fret and filigree work, 
laid off and arranged in the most fantastic manner. 
Weare next led to the Balustrade Room, from 
which a passage leads, directly above the one we 
have just passed, back to Solomon’s Temple. 
This, however, is only accessible by dint of hard 
climbing, and none of our party ventured the 
task. From the Balustrade Room, by a de- 
scending passage, we next pass to the Tapestry 
Room, which from the fine tapestry which 
decorates its walls, is very appropriately named. 
Here is much to admire, much that resembles 
the finest tapestry, and so fancifully is it ar- 
ranged, and with such uniform, graceful folds, 
that at the first view the beholder can hardly 
believe that he is not entering some recently 
vacated legislative hall, or some fashionable 
parlor, so striking is the resemblance of the 
tapestry he sees. 

But a minute examination, or even a second 
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view, dispels the delusion, and convinces him | them in case of accident, were not a sufficient 


that nowhere can such tapestry be found but in 
‘halls not made with hands.” It is full of 
beauties, from the largest curtain so gracefully 
hung from the ceiling, to the smallest tassel 


provision for such an excursion, but I was far 
from expecting that I should so soon afford an 
illustration of my remark. After we had gone 
through all the beautiful grottoes, we were 


which decorates the Bishop’s Desk, everything | coming back, when my foot happening to slip I 
reminds one but too forcibly, of the vanity, the | fell, and the commotion occasioned in the air by 
presumption, of the Artist, who would choose for | the fall extinguished the two candles. A deeper 
his motto ‘“‘ Excelsior.’ Farther on in this Hall, | darkness cannot exist, and our first impression 
there are massive pillars, and colossal statues | was most unpleasant ; but soon recoyering his 
lying promiscuously about the floor, and huge presence of mind, my guide undertook to direct 
columns still standing, making the scene a|me through that fearful obscurity and out of 
strange medley of beauty and decay, not unlike | those dangerous defiles. After half an hour 
that of the mouldering ruin of some ancient | passed in this situation we began to see the 
castle, which may be said to be even “ beautiful | light of the sun, and soon got out of the cave 
in ruin.” At the farther extremity of the room | without further accident. I cannot commend 
is a thin stalactitic partition extending from the | enough the intelligence, skill and intrepidity of 
ceiling to the floor, which when struck emits a; young Mohler, (he conducted us through the 
deep bass sound not unlike that of the bass |cave,) and Iam much indebted to him for his 
drum, from which circumstance this part of the | attentions, attended with great danger to him- 


room is known by the name of the Drum Room. | self, for he tried every foot of the ground in 


From this descending a flight of natural steps, | 
and then an artificial stairway we enter the far | 
famed Ball Room which is one hundred feet in | 
- length, thirty-six in width, and twenty-five in | 
height, and is at right angles to the general | 
course of the cave. Adjoining this room, and 
connected with it alone, is a small chamber called 
the Dressing Room, from the fact that it is used 
for that purpose when parties meetin these sub- 
terranean halls “ to trip the light fantastic toe.”’ 


—Near the centre of the room stands a large 
calcareous formation, which furnishes 2 good 
position for music, and hence has received the 


name of Paganini’s Statue. Here a portion of 
our party, to the discordant notes of a three 
stringed, antique violin, had the courage, or 
rather the presumption to commence an “ accom- 
paniment,” which terminated as we had antici- | 
pated—in a series of serious “ collisions” and 
contusions. What could art do to add to the 
effect or beauty of such a scene? We fancied 
that that arch, those massive pillars, and pendant 


| our way, and went frequently reconnoitering in 


different directions in order not to miss the 
right one.” 

We next proceed through a long, narrow pas- 
sage, to a small room called the Ice House, and 
thence down a flight of natural steps called 
Jacob’s Ladder, to the Senate Chamber. Here 
a large horizontal shelf of calcareous deposite 
extends from the sides about ten feet from the 
floor, over half the room, which is fifty feet in 
diameter. This deposite seems to have set at 
defiance all acknowledged and established laws 
of geological formation. That by the continual 
dripping of the limestone water from the ceiling, 
stalactites and stalagmites should form in a per- 
pendicular position, and finally unite and form 
columns, is easily accounted for, but how a 
horizontal shelf should form of uniform thickness 
and mathematical regularity twenty-five feet in 
width and supported only by one side by the 
same process, is, to say the least, a question not 


' so easily solved. And in this connexion let me 


stalactites, frowned rather than smiled upon such | remark, that here are formations which have 


desecration, and said silently yet audibly, “« better | assumed nearly every conceiveable angle of incli- 
that solemn than mirthful thoughts should haunt | nation from 1° to 90°, the Leaning tower of 


you here.” We left the Ball Room by a | 
gradual ascent of a few feet called Suntag’s 
Hill. Here, afew years since, a circumstance 
occurred of unusual novelty, from which the hill 
takes its name. A gentleman belonging to the 
French legation at Washington became unex- 
pectedly immured in what, to some, might seem 
the most dismal of dungeons.—The following ac- 
count, written by himself, of that perilous adven- 
ture, is copied from the Album of the cave, and 
I give it entire. 

“This morning, in my way to Weyer’s Cave, 
reflecting on the state of those visitors who 
found their graves in the Catacombs of Rome 

_ and Paris, I observed to my young guide that 
his two candles, without any means of re-lighting 


Pisa, and the Mammoth Oyster Shell, for 
instance, and others of a similar kind. 

We now pass to Congress Hall, so called fram 
its proximity to the last mentioned one, rather 
than any appropriate form peculiar to it. Ten 
feet from this is a small room called the Lobby, 
for at the present day such an appendage is as 
necessary in the manufacturing of laws as the 
legislative halls themselves. By a descent of a 
few feet, our party is ushered into the most 
magnificent hall in the whole cavern. This is 
named after the founder of our nation, Washing- 
ton’s Hall, and is well worthy of the title it 
bears. It is 250 feet in length, and about 
thirty feet high and wide. The general form 
is very regular, and the floor is quite smooth 
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and level the whole length. Here area hundred 
objects of interest, commencing with the Sword 
of Democles, the Shield of Achilles, the Tower, 
the Pyramids, &c., to give even the names of 
which would swell this cursory sketch to a small 
volume. Not far fromthe centre of the hall 
stands a single stalagmite, eight feet in height, 
resembling a statue clothed in beautiful drapery, 
called Washington’s Statue. By the dim light 
of only two.or three candles held in a particular 
position, we could easily imagine that we saw 
the features and expression commonly given in 
the portrait of its great namesake. The Hall 
was then illuminated by upwards of two hundred 
candles, and the effect produced by the reflec- 
tion from the thousand mirrors upon every spar 
and stalactite upou each other and the eye, was 
most striking. 


The beholder stands and in mute astonishment 
gazes at the scene around him, consgjous that a 
word, a foot-fall may dissolve the charm, and 
traces in every direction, upon every ornament, 
the unmistakable “footprints of a Creator.” 
The mind unconsciously forgets the things of 
time and sense, and in the enthusiasm of the 
moment is drawn from the admiration of its 
visible surroundings to the adoration of their 
invisible omnipresent Creator. 


From this hall our party were conducted 
through a long, narrow passage, to the Church, 
a hall 120 feet in length, fifteen to twenty feet 
wide, and fifty feet high ! from one extremity of 
which shoots up a tall white spire, called the 
Steeple, hy which no doubt the name of the! 
room was suggested. Passing on we soon come 
to the Garden of Eden, which though very in- 
appropriately named hassome remarkable curiosi- 
ties. Immense stalactites hanging from the 
roof have united with the stalagmites formed 
upon the floor, forming curtains, amidst which 
one can pass as through the mazes of a labyrinth. 
They are from one-half to an inch in thickness, 
and quite translucent, so that our candles, when 
placed behind them, shed a dim light upon the 
room, giving it the appearance of a Winter 
scene by moonlight. After passing the Natural 
Bridge, the Causeway, the Tower of Babel, all 
of which are immense stalagmitic concretions, 
which at the present rates of formation could 
never have been formed in millions of years, we 
arrive at Jefferson’s Hall, the farthest room in 
the cavern. We had now travelled upwards 
of half a mile, and spent four hours in these sub- 
mundane labyrinths, and yet there are a thousand 
and one curiosities which we have not mentioned, 
and as many side rooms and cavities, which we 
have not seen. For the variety and beauty of 
its natural ornaments, for its splendid hangings 
and finely wrought fret work, Weyer’s Cave must 
ever remain one of the greatest of nature’s 
curiosities. It must be seen to be known. After 
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four hours wandering in the streets of this natu- 
ral Herculaneum. 
*¢Still wonders here on wonders crowd, 
But wrapt in their perennial shroud, 
Their charms unsung must now remain, 
Save in the Genii’s caverned strain ; 
For lo! our lights are roaming fast, 
And beauty’s thoughts are homeward cast.”’ 





EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

According to official documents, 4,212,624 
persons of foreign birth arrived in the United 
States, during the period of 36; years, ending 
Twelfth mo. 31st, 1855. 

Of these, 207,492 were born in England; 
747,930 in Ireland ; 34,559 in Scotland ; 4,782 
in Wales, and 1,348,682 others were born in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the division not designated ; 
2,343,445, total number born in the United King- 
dom; 1,206,087 were born in Germany; 35,895 in 
Prussia ; 17,583 in Holland ; 6,991 in Belgium; 
31,071 in Switzerland; 188,725 in France; 12,251 
in Spain; 6,049 in Portugal; 3,059 in Demmark; 
29,441 in Norway and Sweden; 1,318 in Poland; 
938 in Russia ; 123 in Turkey ; 7,185 in Italy ; 
108 in Greece ; 338 in Sicily ; 706 in Sardinia ; 
9 in Corsica; 116 in Malta; 526 others were born 
in Europe, the division not designated ; 91,699 
were born in British America; 5,440 in South 
America ; 640 in Central America; 15,969 in 
Mexico; 35,317 in the West Indies; 16,714 in 
China ; 101 in the East Indies; 7 in Persia ; 16 
others were born in Asia, division not designa- 
ted ; 14 were born in Liberia; 4 in Egypt; 5 
in Morocco; 2 in Algiers; 4 others were born 
in the Barbary States, the division not designa- 
ted ; 2 were born at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
118 others were born in Africa, the division not 
designated; 278 were born in the Canary 
Islands ; 1,288 in the Azores; 203 in Madeira; 
22 in Cape Verde; 59 in Sandwich Islands; 5 
in Society Islands ; 79 in South Sea Islands; 3 
in Isle of France; 14 in St. Helena ; 20 in Aus- 
tralia ; 157,537 in countries not designated by 
the returns. 

Ireland contributed the largest portion, for it 
is estimated that in addition to the number 
above stated, 747,930 who arrived in the Uni- 
ted States, and were known to have been born 
in Ireland, at least one million of the number 
attributed to Great Britain and Ireland were 
also born in the latter country.. This would 
make the the total Irish immigration 1,747,930. 

The common people do not accurately adapt 
their thoughts to the objects; nor, secondly, do 
they accurately adapt their words te their 
thoughts ; they do not mean to lie; but, taking 
no pains to be exact, they give you very false 
accounts. A great part of their language is 
proverbial ; if anything rocks at all, they say 
it rocks like a cradle ; and in this way they go 
on.—Johnson. 
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THE PHENOMENA of cold forms the subject of 
some interesting statements by a writer in the 
Scientific’ American. It appears that for every 
mile we leave the surface of our earth the tem- 
perature falls five degrees. At forty-five miles 
distance from the globe we get beyond the atmos- 
phere, and enter, strictly speaking, into the re- 
gions of space, whose temperature is 225 degrees 
below zero ; and here cold reigns in all its power. 
Some idea of the intense cold may be formed by 
stating that the greatest cold observed in the 
Arctic Circle, is from 40 to. 60 degrees below 
zero ; and here many surprising effects are pro- 
duced. In the chemical laboratory, the greatest 
cold that we can produce is about 150 degrees 
below zero. At this temperature, carbonic acid 
gas becomes a solid substance like snow; if 
touched it produces just the same effect on the 
skin as a red hot cinder; it blisters the finger 
like a burn. Qdicksilver, or mercury, freezes at 
40 degrees below zero—that is, 72 degrees below 
the temperature at which water freezes. The 
solid mercury may then be treated »f,0tu.cr me- 
tals, hanimered iuto shets or mad: Into spoons; 
such spoons, howey ‘, would melt in water as 
warm as ice. 


~ 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur anp Meat.—The market is dull, and mixed 
brands are offered at $7 00 per bbl., and brands for 
home consumption at $7 00a $7 12, and extra and 
fancy brands at $7 50 a 950. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. ‘Rye 
Flour is held at $475 per barrel, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal $3 94 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 80 for 
good prime Southern red, and $1 90 a 1 93 for good 
and fair white. No new offering. Rye is dull. 
Pennsylvania is worth $100. Corn is in demand. 
Sales of Pennsylvania yellow at 90c, afloat. Oats are 
steady; sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 59c. 

FEMALE TEACHER, to take charge of the 
A male department, of Friends School, at Salem 
N. Jersey, is wanted. 

The School to be opened about the Ist of 9th month 
next, apply to ELISHA BASSETT, or 

8mo.1—4t ELIJAH WARE. 

Salem N. J. 


YPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This 
School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ 
children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- 
dance with our religious principles and testimonies. 
The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 
Thorough instruction is given in the branches 
usually embraced in a good English education, and 
lectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, have 
been provided for the use of the school. 
Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 
They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 


and do not associate, except inthe presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
and intended to be educated as Friends. 

Terms.—For board, washing and tuition, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 
ing, and the French language each $3 per quarter. 
Books and stationery at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
Purcelville within two miles of the school. There is 
a daily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 
may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
Co., Va. 8S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 

HENRY SUTTON 
HANNAH W. SUTTON 
7 mo. 11th, 1857.—8w. 


\ENESEF VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, AT WHEATTLAND, MONROE CO., 

N. Y. The School Year is divided into Three Terms, 
of fourteen weeks eaclf. 

The Fall Term will commence on the 3d of 8th mo., 
1857. 

The Course of Instruction in this school, embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough Eng- 
lish Education, including Drawing. Lectures will be 
given on the different branches of Natural Science, 
which will be elearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

The School is located in a healthy and pleasant 
situation, within a hundred rods of Scottsville Station, 
on the Genesee Valley Rail Road, ten miles south of 
Rochester. 

It will be the aim of the Managers and Teachers to 
render the pupils as thorough as possible in the studies 
pursued, and also to inculcate habits of order and pro- 
priety of conduct. 

No pains will be spared that tend to promote the 
best welfare of the pupils. 

Terms, $42 per Session of 14 weeks, fpf Tuition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Pens and Ink,—one half paya- 
ble in advance, the other half at the end of the Term. 

Class Books furnished by the school, for the use of 
which $1.50 per Term will be charged. No extra 
charges, except for Languages, which will be $5 per 
Term for each. Stationery furnished at the usual 
prices. 

Each Pupil will provide herself witha pair of Over- 
shoes, Wash-Basin, Towels, Tooth-Brush and Cup. 
Each article of clothing to be distinctly marked. 

Conduct-papers will be forwarded to the Parents or 
Guardians of each Pupil every month, showing the 
progress in study, and general deportment. 

For further particulars address, 
STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Tth mo. 25th, 1857.—4t. 


ALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Bevrau S. Lower and Estuer Lower, 
Principals. The first session of this school will com- 
mence on the 14th of 9th mo. next. 
In this Institution will be taught all the branches of 
a thorough English education, and no efforts will be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those under their care. 
Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, the use of 
books and stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5 per session extra. 
For further particulars and references address B. S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. ‘Pa. 
7th mo. 11th, 1857.—8 w. 


t Superintendents. 











Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna Bak. 





